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Bimetallism: A summary and examination of the arguments 
for and against a bimetallic system of currency. By Major 
Leonard Darwin. New York, Appleton & Co., 1898. — 341 pp. 
This volume is a systematic and sustained effort to explain the 
bimetallic question. The author declares at the outset his intention 
to deal, not so much with the facts, as "with the principles which 
should be present in the minds of those who are desirous of consid- 
ering the facts " (p. 5). Actual fluctuations in the values and ratios 
of the precious metals find here, therefore, no systematic description 
or analysis ; nor are the effects of such fluctuations upon industry 
and commerce traced with detail in any particular cases. The book is 
almost unique among works of its kind in thus presenting the "pure 
theory," so to speak, of the arguments for and against bimetallism. 

There is an utter absence of partisanship and controversial inten- 
tions on the part of the author. No writer on these matters has 
evinced a more unmistakable desire to see and present both sides of 
every mooted question. Though favoring international bimetallism 
at a ratio near that of the market, Mr. Darwin is nevertheless candid 
enough to admit, after his elaborate examination of thepros and cons, 
that " the choice between bimetallism and monometallism is not free 
from doubt " (p. 336) and that the arguments " are in many respects 
evenly balanced" (p. 335). 

Among bimetallist writers Mr. Darwin stands almost, if not quite, 
alone in insisting that the question of the ratio is vital and must be 
considered first of all. The late President Walker used to urge that 
this matter of the ratio was of relative unimportance, and ought not 
to be discussed until the decision to reestablish bimetallism had been 
made. Mr. Darwin is of the very opposite opinion, for he believes 
that one's adhesion to the bimetallic cause must needs be contingent 
upon the decision as to the ratio. He shows that many of the 
arguments brought forward for or against the system apply only to 
bimetallism at a particular ratio, referring particularly to the infla- 
tionist arguments; and he points out that, if bimetallism at the 
market ratio were adopted, the artificial stimulation of prices, 
which many seek and others abhor, would never take place. Un- 
like President Walker, who regarded "all talk about taking the 
existing ratio of the market, say 30 to 1," as "simply silly" {Inter- 
national Bimetallism, p. 2 13), Mr. Darwin really advocates the selec- 
tion of some such ratio, on the ground that it would produce the least 
possible disturbance to prices and trade. Reviewing the arguments 
advanced for a lower ratio, he says that " the difficulty which the 
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Government of India would experience in adopting a ratio higher 
than 25 to i is the only one of these considerations which ought, as 
it appears to me, to carry much weight " (p. 335. Cf. p. 72). 

Careful consideration is given to the question whether an ideal 
standard would always measure the same quantity of goods (com- 
modity standard) or the product of the same amount of labor (labor 
standard) — whether, in other words, it is desirable that average prices 
should remain constant and the value of money stable, or that both 
should fluctuate in conformity with changes in the effectiveness of labor. 
Mr. Darwin shows that with the labor standard the wage-earners, 
producers and receivers of fixed payments would share in the same 
proportion in the advantages arising from an increase in production ; 
and he concludes that this standard is the better, therefore, from the 
point of view of distribution. On the other hand, with the commod- 
ity standard the whole gain from an increase in productive power 
would go at first into the pockets of producers, and would have the 
effect of stimulating trade. It is, therefore, preferable from the stand- 
point of production. " A standard occupying an intermediate posi- 
tion between the labor standard and the commodity standard would 
appear on the whole to be the best " (p. 242) ; and Mr. Darwin 
makes it clear that "undesirable results will arise if the standard 
varies beyond these limits" (p. 244). He believes "that silver, as 
a standard of value, has behaved, until the last year or two, approxi- 
mately like the commodity standard," and "that gold has behaved 
somewhat like the labor standard " ; and he concludes that, " had 
the two metals been tied together by market-ratio bimetallism in 
1873, a standard in accordance with theoretical requirements . . . 
would have been adopted" (pp. 275, 276). 

The book, though written with evident care, is naturally not beyond 
criticism in many places. Take, for example, Mr. Darwin's discus- 
sion of the quantity theory. He tells us that "the real question 
underlying these doubts as to the truth of the quantitative theory of 
prices is whether, at any one time, there is or is not a definite quan- 
titative relationship between the amount of coin in circulation and 
the total money value of the business being transacted by aid of the 
currency in question" (p. 186). We should have supposed, on the 
contrary, that the crucial question was not, whether there is such a 
quantitative relationship at any one time — which of course there 
is — but whether there is any tendency for the relationship to be the 
same at different times. 

Nor can we follow all that Mr. Darwin has to say about the effect 
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of credit upon prices. This is the case, for instance, when he asserts 
that an increase of business accomplished by purely fiduciary arrange- 
ments " will have no direct effect on the value of the standard, or 
on average prices measured thereby" (p. 191). Given a particular 
community with a certain amount of goods to be exchanged, we can- 
not evade the conclusion that the prices to be paid will be conditioned 
by the total means of payment available, whether those means be 
specie, notes or complete substitutes for money. Increase the latter 
and prices will inevitably rise, and the values of the coins will as cer- 
tainly fall. It is doubtless true, as Mr. Darwin says, that " however 
much credit may swell or contract . . . the sovereign will be worth 
no more and no less than the value of the gold in the sovereign " 
(pp. 202, 203) ; but it is equally true, although he does not say so, that 
the value of the gold in the sovereign will depend in its turn very 
largely upon the extent to which the demand for gold is relieved 
by the use of substitutes — that is to say, upon the volume of 
credit. 

Two statements with regard to the United States also challenge 
criticism. The first is the assertion that, "had no changes in mone- 
tary laws been made in 1873 and in subsequent years, the currency 
of the United States would now be bimetallic" (p. 84). If this 
refers merely to the changes in legislation which occurred in this 
country during those years, the proposition plainly cannot meet 
with acceptance. It will be replied that without the laws of 1873 
and 1874 we should have long since passed to monometallism in the 
form of a single silver standard. The other statement about the 
United States, to which few will be inclined to accede, concerns the 
reasons why bank reserves have increased. " This accumulation of 
gold is kept in the banking reserves for a definite purpose, " Mr. 
Darwin says. "With regard to America, what it means beyond a 
shadow of a doubt is that the supply of gold is so abundant that 
the character and safety of the note circulation have been improved 
in a signal manner" (p. 201). But the notes of our national banks 
are secured, of course, not by the bank reserves, but by the pledge of 
the United States government to redeem them. An increase in the 
cash holdings of the banks, therefore, would not really make the 
notes any more secure than they were, and the banking reserve 
ought rather to be looked upon as the basis for the extension of 
credit in the form of deposit accounts. 

Among a number of typographical blemishes, the following are per- 
haps worthy of remark. On line 2 of page 254 the word depreciating 
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ought to read appreciating ; on line 15 of page 288 the phrase " silver 
in 20 rupees" ought to read "silver in 10 rupees." 

All things considered, Mr. Darwin's book, despite its incidental 
errors and omissions, presents a treatment of the money question as 
impartial, as thorough, as suggestive and stimulating as any that has 
appeared in many years. A p Andrew# 

Harvard University. 

Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien. Ein Beitrag 
zur antiken Wirthschaftsgeschichte. Von Dr. Ulrich Wilcken. 
Leipzig, von Giesecke & Devrient, 1899. — 2 vols.: 860, 497 pp. 

Although most educated people are acquainted with the history of 
Athenian ostracism, few have an adequate conception of the impor- 
tant part played in the life of antiquity by the ostrakon, or potsherd, 
the ordinary cheap writing material of the day. For many decades 
increasing numbers of such fragments have been exhumed in the 
valley of the Nile ; and it occurred to Dr. Ulrich Wilcken to attempt 
to reconstruct a part of ancient economic history from this source. 
Most of the potsherds used in these volumes are tax receipts, with a 
small sprinkling of bank receipts. So numerous are they that Pro- 
fessor Wilcken has been able to give a much fuller account of the 
Egyptian tax system than it was possible for Mr. Grenfell to do, when 
he edited the Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphia from a recently 
discovered papyrus. 

The important chapter of Professor Wilcken 's book is the one in 
which he discusses in detail the various kinds of taxes. To our 
astonishment, he finds no less than two hundred and eighteen vari- 
eties, only a few of which cannot be explained by him. In comment- 
ing upon their fiscal significance, he acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the assistance of his colleagues in economics and finance at the 
University of Breslau. The results of this assistance can readily be 
seen in the classification which he adopts. We find under the head 
of "fees" two different categories. The direct taxes are classified 
as follows : property taxes, nine different kinds, including a tax on 
slaves ; taxes on product, eighteen varieties, mainly land taxes and 
taxes on agricultural produce ; house taxes, two different classes ; 
business taxes, twenty-seven varieties ; regular income taxes, four 
species ; compulsory and semi-compulsory payments on constituent 
parts of income, forty kinds ; taxes on transportation, four varieties ; 
direct taxes on consumption, three different kinds. The indirect taxes 



